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Martha A. Burns is a doctoral candidate and re- 
search assistant in the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education. She received her Bachelor's 
degree in elementary education in 1964 from the 
University of Bridgeport, and her Master's de- 
gree in counselor education from The Penn- 
sylvania State University in 1967. 

Prior to joining the staff of the center in 
1969, Miss Burns held several professional pos- 
itions on the staffs of the dean of women and 
dean of students at Penn State. She is the co- 
author of a monograph, Student Activism in 
American Higher Education , which was published 
by the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
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ganizational dynamics in selected private sec- 
tarian colleges. Expecting her doctoral degree 
in June 1971, Miss Burns is currently working 
with Dr. Theodore Kiffer on a Handbook of Human 
Service Occ upa tional Education to be published 
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The Center for the Study of Higher Education at The Pennsylvania State 
University was authorized by the Board of Trustees in January 1969. 
Dr. G. Lester Anderson, its director, was appointed the following 
April. The present staff of the center numbers 23 individuals in- 
cluding four full-time researchers, three visiting researchers and a 
cadre of advanced graduate students and supporting staff. 

The mission of the center is to study higher education as an area of 
scholarly inquiry and research. Its studies are designed not only to 
be relevant to the university and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
but also to colleges and universities throughout the nation. The im- 
mediate focus of the center's research falls into three broad areas -- 
governance, graduate and professional education, and human service oc- 
cupation programs in two-year colleges. 

Research reports, monographs and position papers prepared by staff 
members of the center are distributed within the university and to 
other institutions of higher education on a limited basis. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
110 Willard Building, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 
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PREFACE 

This investigation involves the identification and study of 
the educational programs of two-year colleges that are preparing 
paraprofessional personnel for human service occupations.! The 
term human service occupations as used in this study refers to 
those occupations that help to fulfill physical, psychological, 
or societal human needs, especially on a person-to-person basis. 

More specifically, the study has a threefold objectives 
first, to describe the present status of human service occupation- 
al education — the myriad of programs in a variety of fields and 
the range of specialization within a given area; second, to antic- 
ipate the direction human service education will take in relation 
to emerging human needs; and third, to propose curricular patterns 
to meet these evolving priorities. 

The initial approach to the study focused on identification 
of existing programs and description of the field of human service 
occupational education from that perspective. Programs were de- 
scribed in terras of their quality, variation among specialization 
areas, and variation within paraprof essions in specialized areas. 

iThis study has been conducted over a period of one year and 
was basically preliminary. More extensive investigations of the 
topic both in variety and depth will continue for another year. This 
report is, therefore, preliminary and should be so considered. 

iii 

n 



A classification system was used to demonstrate the variation 

both within and among the occupations for which human service 

2 

programs have been established. This approach yields a broad 
picture of the present status of human service occupational edu- 
cation. ' 



2 

A single human service occupational education program 
often prepares individuals for several job entry positions. This 
point is discussed more fully on page 30 of this text. 
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NEW CAREERS IN HUMAN SERVICE: 

A CHALLENGE TO THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 



A Preliminary Report 



Within the last 10 years, government officials, administra- 
tors and many others have begun to view the needs of the economi- 
cally and culturally disadvantaged, the mentally and physically 
disabled, the illiterate, the aeed, and the unemployed and under- 
employed with new sensitivity and awareness. ^ Plans of action 
to meet the needs of these people have increased pressure on the 
presently practicing professionals and created a manpower deficit. 

J-See Appendix A for a listing of references concerning these 
societal problems. 



This lack of human service personnel has been further accentuated 
by rapid population, growth, urbanization and its attendant prob- 
lems, reduced manual labor needs, and changing bargaining priorities 
among unionized segments of society. The range of factors in- 
fluencing the burgeoning plans for social and medical welfare 
programs are monumental as is the task of overcoming the manpower 
deficit affecting these plans. 

In attempting to cope with various societal situations, 
governmental agencies on all levels have been involved in adminis- 
tering and supporting medical, welfare, and educational programs 
such as Medicare and Medicaid; aid to dependent children and the 
Pood Stamp Program; and Operation Head Start and Upward Bound 
respectively. Through programs such as these have come an even 
clearer indication of the demand for personnel to begin to meet 
human needs. Job titles previously unheard of have become part 
of the vocabulary — teacher aide, counselor-tutor, and social 
work assistant. 

New employment opportunities have also been created by the 
same advanced technology that produced machinery as replacements 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Particularly in the 
medical arts, many new sophist icated techniques requiring skilled 
technicians have been introduced. Artificial kidney, electrocard- 
iograph, electroencephlograph , and the older X-ray machines 
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are examples. Without personnel to operate this specialized equip- 
ment, it is difficult to meet the needs of mere than a handful of 
people, and as such equipment becomes more readily available and 
individuals become more aware of the potential of such machines, 
the skilled deficit becomes more acute. A situation paralleling 
that of medicine has occurred in dentistry. In thac field, the 
new equipment and new awareness of the benefits of dental health 
has prompted the establishment of positions for dental hygienists, 
dental assistants, and dental laboratory technicians, all of which 
needed trained personnel. 

Those responsible for schools, mental health clinics, res- 
taurants, highways, recreation centers, convalescent homes and the 
like are also keenly aware of the human service personnel shortage. 
Accepted supporting services such as teacher aides, recreation 
leaders, and media technicians are often forgone for lack of 
trained personnel to fill positions. ^ 

Professionals are unable to meet the human needs with which 
they are being bombarded. Governmental and social agencies in an 
attempt to plan fer action adequate to meet growing human needs 
have made the role of the professional even more taxing. The 
solution of the problem of personnel in human service areas seems 
to rest with the human service paraprof essional . 

^Gertrude S. Goldberg, "Nonprofessionals in Human Service," in 
Nonprofessionals in the Human Services , ed. by Grosser, Henry and Kelly. 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1969), pp . 30-32. 



A paraprofessional is one who can perform a significant and 
meaningful role in a specialized area even though his education 
and training does not qualify him for full membership in a pro- 
fession. Or as Arthur Pearl and Frank Reisman have defined the 
paraprofessional (they use the synonym "nonprofessional"), this 
individual usually is an "indigenous worker . . . used with pro- 
fessional supervision in the execution of agency or program pur- 
poses. Thus, a human service paraprofessional is one who 
possesses skills in specific compentencies related to meeting 
human needs. 



Educating the Paraprofessional 

Any discussion of the paraprofessional must deal with the 
source of his educational training. In tha past, training of the 
paraprofessional in the human services has been undertaken by 
many agencies. This is still true. However, from among r:he 
training agencies, the two-year college has risen to prominence. 

Availability, flexibility, and accessibility are three clues 
to the success of the two-year college as a human service para- 
professional education agency. The two-year college as an in- 
stitution offers an opportunity for post-secondary education to 
many who would not be able to acquire it elsewhere. Generally 

— < 

^Arthur Pearl and Frank Reisman, eds.. New Careers for the 
Poor (New York: Free Press, 196g) s p. 43. 
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it is in close contact with community needs through its personnel, 
students, and others who identify with the college, and it provides 
a segment of the labor force for the region. The two-year college 
also has access to community interests — civic, service, social, 
and industrial — and it has both physical and human resources 
convenient to the community, which are often made available for 

( -■ i 

meetings, conferences , "and >Vorksh;j'jps . Additionally, it seems 

1 

to be well-equipped to sense human service needs and to facilitate 

their solution through educational means . The proximity of the 

| 

two-year college to local needs, 'the flexibility of its curriculum 

\ 

because of the two-year colleges, basic aim of community service, 

i 

and the availability of personnel to assist in meeting community 

* 

needs are paramount in the understanding of the developing relation- 

? 

ship between human service parap’rof essional manpower needs and 
the two-year college.. j 

Community services is the ’most readily noticed point of 
congruence between the objectives of the two-year college and 
human service paraprofessions . It is also very likely the most 
significant one. Other overlapping characteristics are a devotion 
to usefulness in a practical way, a sensitivity and intimacy with 
local human needs, and desire for recognition of contribution . 

The project, "New Careers in Human Service: A Challenge 

to the Two-Year College," has been undertaken because of the 
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pressing human needs that have created a manpower shortage in 
human service areas, and the status of the two-year college as it 
stands ready to assist in training the personnel to meet these 
needs. Recognition of the mutual benefits that may be derived 
from the cooperative efforts of those concerned with human ser- 
vices and the two-year colleges can only lead to strengthening of 
the two-year college and a reduction of the present human service 
manpower deficit. 

An Initial Survey of Education in 
Two-Year College Human Service Occupations 

The two-year college has been identified by Harris,^ 
Medsker,^ and Gleazer,^ among others, as the institution that 
should be meeting or preparing to meat society's growing occupa- 
tional education needs including those in human service areas. 
With this in mind, a survey of 194 two-year colleges and two-year 
collegiate centers in 36 states and Canada was undertaken to 
locate programs currently offered or proposed in human service 
areas; to identify curricular patterns; and to gather information 



N. ; C. Harris, "Major Issues in Junior College Education," 
Educational Record , 45, 2 (Spring, 3.9 64 ) , 128-138. 

L. Medsker, The Junior College: Progress and Prospect 

(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company,. 1960). 

6 

E. J. Gleazer, Jr., This is the Community Colleg e (Boston: 
Hougton Mifflin Company > 1968). 
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concerning initiation, funding, accreditation, and staffing for 
new human service programs. 

The names of most of the 194 colleges surveyed had been 
included in the Occupational Education Bulletin in the section 
of that publication entitled "New Programs. Also, a concerted 
effort was made to locate all human service programs offered in 
two-year colleges in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. One 
hundred seventy-six colleges (a 91 percent return) responded to 
the survey letter, which requested that a catalog and information 
related to the human service programs be forwarded. Twelve 
colleges initially included in the study had no human service 
programs at the time of the survey, with such programs either 
being planned but not in operation, in the planning stages, or 
had been in operation but had been terminated. 

A total of 1006 human service programs in 12 fields were 
located in the 176 colleges responding to the survey. These 
categories, listed in Table 1, provide an overview of the scope 
of human service occupational education. 

As can be seen from the table, the number of programs in 
the medical field is quite high. This is understandable considering 



Occupational Education Bulletins from January 1968 to June 
19 70 inclusive v/ere surveyed. The "New Programs" section of each 
Bulletin was utilized as a source of identification of two-year 
colleges with human service programs. 

-7- 
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TABLE 1 



Number of Educational Programs 
located in each field 



* 

Human Service Fields 

Child Day Care Center and 

Homemaking 33 

Communication and Transportation 62 

Education 122 

Environmental Services 31 

Fire Prevention and Safety 32 

Government Service 21 

Hotel, Motel,, and Food Services 59 

Institutional Services 17 

Law Enforcement and Corrections 109 

Medicine 411 

Recreation and Parks 61 

Social Work 48 

TOTAL 1006 



£ 

For a short description of each field see the "Taxonomy 
of Human Service Occupations," pp . 27“ 30. 

the length of time paraprof essionals have been involved in the 
field of medicine. Registered nurses were trained in schools of 
nursing affiliated with junior colleges as far back as 1931,® 
while the first programs in urban paraprof essional areas appear 

8 

Isabel Maitland Stewart, The Education of Nurses: Historical 

Foundation and Modern Trends (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1943), 

p. 227. 
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to have been started in 1967. ^ In fact, the relative lengch of 
time paraprofessionals have been utilized in a given human service 
area seems to be one indicator of the present amount of human 
service programming in a particular field. Acceptance of the 
paiaprofessional role within a community also may be closely re- 
lated to the length of time the paraprofessional position has 
existed in community agencies, and therefore, to the acceptability 
of educating more paraprofessionals in a given area. For example, 
the dental assistant has been in many dentists T offices for several 
years. Her role may have been altered to some degree — she now 
has more direct contact with the patient in many cases — but: 
nevertheless, people have come to expect and respect the dental 
assistant. The training of such a paraprofessional than becomes 
more acceptable and most reasonable to the members of the community 
who support and to some extent control the program of the community college 
because they are aware of the role a particular kind of para- 
professional will be assuming in their community. 

Despite this familiarity of certain types of paraprofessionals, 
educational programs to train them are not very well established 

"M. S. Koch and P. M. Wooley, n Ea tab lished : A Curriculum 

to Train Urban Professional Assistants , 11 Junior College Journal , 

38 (October, 1967), 20-24. 
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in various two-year colleges and, Medsker,!^ Johnson, ^ Gleazer,-^ 
and Woodman^ have all noted a need for greater involvement of these 
colleges in human service occupational education* The preliminary 
survey also indicates that two-year colleges are less involved 
in human service occupational education than they are in industrial 
technical education and transfer education programs. Of the col- 
leges surveyed, 81 percent had 10 or fewer human service programs, 
while 62 percent had five or fewer human service programs. In 
contrast, only 2 percent of the colleges had 20 or more human 
service programs and only 19 percent had 11 or more such programs. 
The distribution of human service programs in the colleges in the 
survey is graphically presented in Figure 1. 

The reasons for the small number of programs are not clear, 
but they could indicate a lack of acceptance of this type of 
education by the community, a lack of awareness of the contributions 



■^L. L. Medsker, "Implications of Social and Cultural Change for 
Junior College Administrators," in Admin is tering^ the Community College 
in a Changing World , ed. by S. V. Martorana and P. Hunter (Buffalo, 

New York: The School of Education, The State University of New York 

at Buffalo, 1965). 

H-B. Lamar Johnson, Islands of Innovation, Expanding: Changes in 

the Community College (New York: Glencoe Press, 1969). 

■^E. J. Gleazer, Jr., "The Community College Issue of the 1970 , s," 
Educational Record , 51, 1 (Winter, 1970), 47-54. 

1 3 

Everett M. Woodman, "Our Message and Our Mandate," Junior 
College Journal , 40, 1 (September, 1969), 6-7. 
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FIGURE 1 



Number of Human Service Programs 
in the Colleges Surveyed 
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Number of Schools 



Number of Programs 



paraprofessionals can make to human services, or even difficulties 
in establishing such programs because of finances, facilities, and 
faculties . 



The Curricula of Human Service Programs 

Although the individual colleges surveyed did not for the 
most part have a great number of human service programs, those 
offered collectively give a picture of the nature of the curricula 
of these education programs. This subject, the curricula of 
occupational education, has warranted and received considerable 
attention from those people concerned with educating manpower 
for the labor force and those concerned for the future of the 
two-year college. 

There are three basic schools of thought regarding human 
service occupational education, and occupational education in 
general. These might be referred to as the experiential, 
liberal arts /general education, and eclectic schools. The ex- 
periential school of thought places emphasis on occupational 
education as a legitimate concern of higher education. Its 
supporters view curricula containing practical coursework to be 
appropriate and desirable. Grant Venn, one notable spokesman 
for this point of view, has stated, "Higher education should 
assume a greater responsibility for the education of youth and 
adults for occupational competence ... at the less-than- 



baccalaureate level. Venn has also noted: 

Many college administrators, who watch 40 percent 
of their entering freshmen class drop out along 
the way, act as though the whole problem was far 
removed from their province, that any time spent 
in college is to the good. Their assumption seems 
to be that the best and only necessary preparation 
for a job today is the longest possible immersion 
in academic and professional subjects. This 
assumption at once fails to heed the factor of 
youth unemployment and misapprehends the rele- 
vance of general education. The liberal, or aca- 
demic, studies db enhance the long-range civic 
and occupational competence of a person; they do 
not , at least below the baccalaureate degree level 
and as a rule, qualify young people for meaningful 
job entry. ^ 

Several other authors well acquainted with the field of post- 
secondary occupational education would agree with Venn. 16 

The liberal arts/general education point of view differs 
noticeably in focus from the experiential school of thought. 



l^Grant Venn, M an Education and Work (Washington, D. C. : 

American Council on Education, 1964), p. 163. 

1 5 Ibid . , pp. 13-14. 

■^This list would include: 

a) Angelo Gillie, Occupational Education in the Two-Year College 
(University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State University, Department 
of Vocational Education, 1970). 

b) Seymour Harris, The Market for College Graduates (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1949)* 

c) Ivar Berg, Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery (New 

York: Praeger Publishers, 1970). 

d) S. V. Martorana and P. F. Hunter, Administering the Community 

College in a Changing World (Buffalo, New York: The University 

Council for Education Administration and School of Education, 

State University of New York at Buffalo, 1966). 
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Supporters of the liberal arts/general education point of view 
emphasize the need for general education as not only the basis for 
occupational education programs but also the bulk of the curricular 
content. The general education point of view is characterized by 
Marvin Rapp. He states, "With emphasis on technical preparation 
and specialization, some educators and industrialists rightfully 
v;arned that the general aspects of learning must not be ignored ... "I? 
Rapp also referred to survey courses offered as a part of many occupa- 
tional programs by saying, "Like many of the survey courses before 
them, these general education courses cut across many fields. In 
attempting subject matter integration in various fields, many of 
these courses brought an adulteration to the liberal arts... 

Shallowness rather than depth (in liberal arts content) seemed to 
1 ft 

result. ° In reference to the need for the liberal arts com- 
ponent in all two-year college curricula, Rapp continued "Some 
still fail to realize that the stimulation and discipline of 
liberal arts is needed as much, if not more by the ’terminal 
technician 1 student..."^ In summation, Rapp's point of view is: 

"More emphasis on the liberal arts [is the] trend community 
colleges should and are beginning to follow. Support for this 



"^Marvin A. Rapp, "Liberal Arts and General Education," Junior 
College Journal , 36, 8 (May, 1966), 26. 

18 Ibid . 

19 Ibid. 




20 



Ibid. 
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view point might be expected from Devall^ and Phenix.^ 

An advertisement in the Junior College Journal , although 
somewhat atypical, stands to further illustrate the attitudes 
existent within some colleges that subscribe to this general 
education school of thought. The stipulations for the applicant 
for the presidency of one college read: "Candidate should have 

a firm conviction that the community college is a genuine academic 
institution. .. that its quality in the terminal (occupational) 
curricula is as firmly academic as in the transfer curricula. "23 
The eclectic point of view regarding occupational education 
programs would be likely to agree with the experientialis ts in 
some ways and with the liberal arts/general education people in 
other ways. As the prototype of the eclectic, Norman Harris has 
stated: "Semiprofessional and technical education is a job for 

colleges. It is respectable..."^ On the other hand Harris 
aligns himself to some extent with the general education people 
when he ways, "it would be expected that the level of ’supporting 

^W. B. Devall, "Community College: A Dissenting View," Educa- 

tional Record , 49, 2 (Spring, 1968), 168-172. 

22 

P. H. Phenix, Education and the Common Good (New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1961). 

^Junior College Journal , 38, 5 (February, 1968), 76. 

^Norman C. Harris, "Major Issues in Junior College Education," 
Educational Record , 45, 2 (Spring, 1964), 131. 
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theoretical' courses and 'general education* courses would be such 
that many entering freshmen students might find them too rigorous. 
Consequently, a 'developmental' or 'vestibule' program for some 
first year under-achievers might be necessary. Courses in this 
developmental core would not carry credit toward the Associate 
degree. "^5 

The question that comes to mind now might well be, "How 
do the human service occupational educational programs offered 
in the colleges surveyed look in relation to the three points 
of view about occupational curricula cited above?" To approach 
this question the component parts of the curricula — the courses 
within them — must be defined. Five categories of course offerings 
have been employed to describe the activities and focuses of 
these courses. These categories should be given special note 
since they are referred to in later discussion regarding human 
service curricular emphasis patterns: 

1) General Academic Subjects (GA) — courses dealing 
with general college material in areas with little 
or no direct application to performance of occupa- 
tional responsibilities such as "American History," 

25 

Norman C. Harris, "The Accreditation of Technical Schools — 
An Analysis of Some Major Issues," The North Central Association 
Quarterly , 4 (Spring, 1968), 319. 

O 
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"English Composition," and "College Mathematics" 
in a Human Service Recreation Leader program. 

2) Related Academic Subjects [ RA) — courses with 
applicability to a field of occupational special- 
ization but not designed nor executed as special- 
ized job training courses — 'Business Mathe- 
matics" in a Public Administration program, for 
example. 

3) Skill Theory and Techniqu e Subje c ts (STT) 
courses that are designed to focus attentioxi on 
the theoretical basis of an area of occupational 
specialization, and specifically on the tasks 
involved in fulfilling the responsibilities of 
particular job, such as "Introduction to Library 
Services" in a Library Assistant program. 

4) Laboratory Subjects (L) — experience-centered 
courses designed to expose students to techniques 
needed to perform the duties of a human service 
paraprof essional . A "Hematology Laboratory" 
course in a Medical Laboratory Technician program 
would be an example. 
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5) Practicum Subjects (P) — "In-the-f ield" ex- 



perience courses that provide student exposure 
to actual working conditions such as "Supervised 
Instructional Experiences with Young Children" 
in a Child Care program. In certain areas, 
practicum experience is necessary because 
baking bread or typing blood cannot be learned 
without practice. 

The occupational curricula observed in the survey had varying 
quantities of the subjects in the course categories listed above, 
mostly determined by occupational requirements. For example, 
virtually all medical programs had laboratory courses in their 
curricula while few journalism programs included laboratory 
orientation. In some instances, where the academic philosophy 
was to educate all students in a general education tradition, 
occupational course work was an elective option. In other 
cases, colleges emphasized practical work, seeing their role to 
educate people for placement as skilled members of the labor 
force. Four definite curricular emphasis; patterns appeared in 
human service occupational education programs in terms of the 
courses offered in each of the categories previously discussed: 
General Education Emphasis, General-Specialized Curricular Emphasis, 
Specialized Education Emphasis, and Laboratory-Practicum Emphasis. 
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